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are some small mistakes of fact and some curious statements of opinion 
that need not be here dilated upon, for they will be discovered at the first 
glance. It is more gracious to point out one decided merit in Professor 
Burrows's volume, and that is the attention he pays to naval history. The 
author served in the English navy for some years and has never forgotten 
his old profession. This makes him a particularly interesting commentator 
on naval affairs. The best book he has ever written is his life of that 
forgotten English worthy, Admiral Lord Hawke, and he shows to the best 
advantage in dealing with the relation between the commercial policy and 
the foreign policy of Great Britain as revealed in her treatment of the 
royal navy and in the course of naval operations. Professor Burrows, like 
Sir John Seeley, is too much of a patriot to be a very judicial historian, and 
his history of British foreign policy is in part an apology, but to a greater 
degree a whole-souled eulogy. In short, it may be said that a reading of 
Professor Burrows affords a curious contrast to the aggressive Anglophobia 
which marks the writings of foreign authors upon British foreign and 
colonial policy, and it is probable that posterity will form a judgment 
between the two extremes and regard the British statesmen of the 
eighteenth century neither as greedy grabbers of unconsidered territories 
nor as unselfish benefactors of the whole human race. 

H. Morse Stephens. 

Me'moires de Jean Francois Thoury, publies par Charles Boy. 
(Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1896. Pp. viii, 317.) 

Within the last two or three years, several interesting volumes have 
been published in Paris of memoirs and recollections of those partisans of 
the ancien regime, who left France at different periods during the French 
Revolution and went into exile on account of their political faith. These 
Emigres, as they were called, belonged to all ranks of society and were 
induced to emigrate by very different motives. The majority, however, 
belonged to the nobility or the clergy, and the privations which they 
endured in foreign lands seemed all the harder to bear in the light of their 
former prosperity and social consideration. More than one attempt has 
been made to write the history of the French 6migr£s, and Prince Lobanoff 
is said to have in the press a carefully tabulated list of the names of more 
than fifteen thousand of them. But the historical works published up to 
this time and such documents as that just mentioned cannot convey an 
idea of the real sufferings of the French emigres with the poignant fidelity 
of volumes of personal memoirs. In every country in Europe dwelt these 
unhappy exiles, while their fatherland under the rule of the Republic was 
inaugurating a new order of things at home and making the name of 
France glorious upon the battle-field. England, Germany, Italy, and Spain 
were the chief resorts of the French Emigres ; their most famous colony 
was at Hamburg, but many thousands of them were likewise to be found in 
London, in Vienna, and in Rome. Most of the memoirs of emigres recently 
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published record the lives of noble lords and ladies reduced to dire poverty, 
but showing, in their gallant efforts to maintain their sad position with 
dignity and gayety, the truth of the old French proverb le bon sang ne pent 
mentir. Of this character are the memoirs and the correspondence of Ma- 
dame de Raigecourt, the Comte de Puymaigre, the Chevalier de Mautort, the 
Baron de Guilhermy, and the Comte de Neuilly. Of a different grade in 
society was Jean Francois Thoury, whose memoirs have just been edited by 
Charles Boy. Thoury was not a nobleman or an ecclesiastic, but no member 
of the privileged classes could have been more bitterly opposed to the Revo- 
lution than this humble bourgeois of Chalons-sur-Marne. In a subordinate 
official capacity at Chalons, he gave full evidence of his royalist proclivities, 
which, it may be remarked incidentally, separated him from his wife and 
his wife's family. He describes the passage of the royal family through 
Chalons on their return from Varennes in 1791 and also gives an interesting 
account of a mission on which he was sent by his municipality to the 
victorious general Dumouriez during the campaign of Valmy. But the gist 
of his memoirs is to be found in the thrilling narrative of his escape from 
prison during the Reign of Terror, of the perilous adventures through 
which he passed in order to escape from France, and of his first wanderings 
as an emigrd in Holland and the Rhine country. Finding it impossible to 
obtain employment or means of subsistence in these parts, Thoury made 
his way to Russia, and the greater part of his memoirs is taken up with a 
record of his life as a tutor in the households of certain noble families in 
the province of Courland. Unlike other French 6migr6s, Thoury made no 
attempt to return to France after the Restoration of the Bourbons, though 
he paid a visit to Paris in 1803 to fetch his daughters. Russia became his 
second home; he spent the remainder of his days at Mittau in Courland; 
and he seems to have retained no trace of his French nationality except 
his easy mastery of the French language, which is abundantly shown in his 
readable and interesting Memoires. 

H. Morse Stephens. 
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